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A Paper  by  Mr,  A,  Randle , read  at  a Conference  at  Sheerness,  on 
Tuesday , January  30 th,  1883, 


This  is  not  the  first  time  this  qnestion  has  been  before  so-opera- 
tors  for  their  consideration , and  not  a few  valuable  and  able  papers 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  having  the  grasp  of  detail  and  force 
of  argument  that  have  proved  beyond  a doubt  the  importance  of  oo- 
operators  turning  their  attention  tc  the  land. 

Referring  to  the  present  possessors  and  owners  of  the  land,  and 
what  advantages  they  derive  therefrom  ; we  are  told  that  there  are 

300.000  landowners.  1,000.000  farmers,  and  1,500,000  labourers,  making 

2.800.000  persons  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  ownership  of  the  land, 
and  adding  their  families  the  total  is  8,500,000,  or  only  one-fourth  of  the 
inhabitants.  During  the  past  twenty  years  the  capital  wealth  of  the  owners 
of  landed  property  in  England  has  increased  £331,000,000,  and  that  at 
a cost  to  them  not  exceeding  £16,000  000.  Yet  the  labourers  who 
produced  all  that  wealth  are  nc  better  off  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  Here  we  have  a fact,  showing  the  financial  gain  in  farming  to 
the  capitalist,  the  landowner,  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  deplorable 
fact  that  the  labourer,  the  producer  of  that  wealth,  is  no  better  off. 
Such  a state  of  things  is  unjust  and  ought  not  to  exist  and  it  is  in 
the  power  of  co-operators  tc  bring  about  a different  and  better  result 
to  the  labourer. 

What  has  been  done  by  distribution  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  of  towns  can  be  done  by  the  federation  of 
societies  in  production,  with  similar  results,  for  the  agricultural 
labourer.  There  are  certainly  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with; 
problems  to  be  solved  that  affect  the  relation  of  the  capitalist  to  the 
labourer;  the  assimilation  of  the  profits  to  the  capitalist,  consumer, 
and  producer  ; the  lack  of  experience  in  production  ; and  the  want  of 
knowledge  generally  in  the  principles  involved  in  mutual  co-operation; 
and,  although  these  may  appear  to  rise  up  as  a huge  mountain  in  the 
way  of  progress,  yet  such  have  been  removed.  An  organisation  that 
effected  it  did  bid  fair  to  permanent  success.  I refer  to  the  Ralahine 
experiment,  which,  under  the  energetic  and  able  supervision  of  our 
esteemed  co-operator,  Mr.  Craig,  worked  such  marvellous  changes  in 
the  financial,  social,  and  moral  well-being  of  the  employes,  that  anyone 
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who  has  a knowledge  of  the  low  and  degraded  state  of  the  Irish  can 
hardly  credit  the  possibility  of.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  a fact,  and 
stands  out  to-day  bearing  on  its  history  an  earnest  appeal  to  co- 
operators  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  says,  “ Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.0 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  to  establish  an  associated  home 
like  that  referred  to,  but  I bring  this  to  the  notice  of  co-operators  so 
that  in  taking  a farm  the  interest  of  the  labourer— -the  producer— may 
be  kept  in  view.  For  if  we  consider  and  merely  discuss  the  best  plan 
oi  investing  surplus  capital,  with  a view  of  accruing  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest  only,  in  what  other  respects  would  we  be  better 
than  the  grasping  individual  capitalist  or  joint-stock  companies? 

But,  rather,  let  us  remember  the  position  we  Have  attained  to  by 
means  of  the  distributive  store  brings  with  it  responsibilities  and 
obligations  that  always  accompany  power ; for  we  co-operators,  the 
working  men  of  England,  have  made  ourselves,  by  combination  in  this 
way,  a powerful  class  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  will  depend  upon  our 
actions  whether  the  whole  community  will  benefit  by  co-operation  or 
whether,  we  being  filled  with  pride  at  our  greatness,  shall  lose  sight 
of  the  true  aims  of  co-operation,  and  become  even  more  exacting  than 
the  individual  capitalist ; thereby  revealing  to  the  world  at  large  that 
we  are  only  a sham,  and  simply,  like  many  purely  private  concerns, 
trading  under  the  name  of  co-operation  and  using  the  reputation  of 
the  oo-operative*4)rinciple  of  inter-dependence  or  mutual  help  to  cover 
designs  of  an  absolutely  selfish  character. 

I have  said  that  the  principles  involved  in  mutual  co-operation 
require  to  be  taught  to  the  working  classes,  and  even  to  co-operators 
throughout  the  kingdom;  there  being  a greater  necessity  ior  this  in 
the  productive  than  in  the  distributive  phase  of  co-operation.  By 
this  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  adage— u unity  is  strength,”  from 
which  we  adduce  that  the  greater  the  number  to  unite,  the  greater 
strength  to  be  obtained  therefrom,  and  again,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  to  combine  in  association  in  any  object,  we  shall  have  & like 
proportionate  amount  of  interest  and  sympathy,  and  also  in  like  pro- 
portion is  there  probability  of  success.  This  reasoning,  I think,  shows 
to  us  the  necessity  of  co-operative  societies  in  this  land  of  ours,  who 
have  already  attained  to  a measure  of  success  in  combination  that, 
fifty  years  ago,  would  have  been  thought  impossible,  to  federate  in 
this  proposed  farming  experiment.  For  a single  society  to  work  a 
farm  would  probably  mean  failnre,  and  the  cause  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  want  of  a market  for  the  produce,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  want  of  sympathy  from  the  members  of  that  society.  You 
might  say,  how  is  that  ? Why  simply  this  ; the  members  of  a store 
are  accustomed  to  5 per  cent  interest  on  capital  and  good  dividends  of 
perhaps  2s.  in  the  £ on  purchases,  so  that  when  indifferent  harvests 
would  cause  you  to  declare  3 per  cent,  it  might  be,  on  capital, 
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and  2d.  or  3d.  in  the  £ on  purchases  at  the  farm,  and  especially 
in  bad  years,  you  tell  them  that  it  has  only  just  paid  working 
expenses,  they  fail  to  understand  why  it  is,  and  speak  of  the  affair 
as  being  a bad  experiment.  But  by  the  federation  of  societies  in 
the  working  of  a farm,  you  have  an  outlet  and  safe  investment  for 
the  surplus  capital  o!  these  societies,  a good  market  in  them  for  the 
produce  and  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  many  instead  of  the  few. 
The  farm  would  be  looked  upon  in  its  true  character,  as  a wholesale 
productive  concern,  and  consequently  wholesale  interest  and  dividends 
expected.  You  have  also  the  further  development  of  co-operation,  by 
bringing  into  contact  with  the  co-operative  movement  a class  of  men, 
comparatively  speaking,  strangers  to  co-operation,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  uniting  together  of  capital  and  labour  in  one  common  interest 

Now,  coming  to  the  proposed  farm,  I purpose  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities  to  answer  the  following  questions,  that  appeared  in  a letter 
inserted  in  the  Co-operative  News,  signed  C.  C — viz  : — 1 What  capital 
is  required  to  enter  satisfactorily  into  co-operative  agriculture,  and  what 
is  the  smallest  area  of  land  that  can  be  worked  on  the  beBt  methods  of 
cultivation  ? viz.;  the  employment  of  the  largest  amount  of  labour  with 
- the  highest  rate  of  profit.  2.  What  position  or  locality  would  be  most 
suitable  for  this  purpose?  3.  What  are  tha  conditions  under  which 
land  should  be  taken  ? 4.  What  would  be  the  best  method  of  getting 
the  capital  and.  governing  the  association  ? 5.  What  kind  of  farming 
would  it  be  best  for  us  to  enter  upon,  whether  ordinary  or  dairy  farm- 
ing, or  market  gardening?  With  regard  lo  the  first  question,  the 
writer  of  the  letter  said  he  had  learnt  from  those  experienced,  that  a 
farm  of  100  acres  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  experiment  a fair  trial, 
and  it  so  happens  in  confirmation  of  that  statement,  that  previous  to 
my  seeing  the  letter  referred  to,  those  from  whom  I have  been  gather- 
ing information  have  given  me  the  same  size,  and  for  a farm  of  100 
acres  it  requires  a capital  of  about  £2,000.  Not  a very  venturesome 
sum,  nor  yet  out  of  reach  of  societies  in  most  districts,  and  specially 
practicable  in  the  Kent  district.  To  work  this  farm  efficiently,  I am 
informed  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  it  in  somewhat  the  following 
manner,  viz. : — 25  acres  for  wheat,  20  acres  for  barley,  15  acres  for 
oats,  10  acres  for  mangel  wurzel,  15  acres  for  vegetables,  8 acres  for 
pasture  land,  and  7 acres  for  fruit  ; total,  100  acres  It  will  be  seen 
by  this  division  that  a mixed  farm  is  intended  i.e.  the  ordinary,  dairy, 
and  market  gardening  combined  ; this  arrangement  answers  the  fifth 
question  of  the  inquirer. 

These  divisions  of  the  farm  for  the  different  kinds  of  cereals.  &c  , will 
vary — for  instance,  where  you  may  be  growing  wheat,  you  would  at  the 
same  time  sow  for  clover  or  for  sainfoin;  this  latter  if  sown,  would 
probably  last  for  two  or  three  seasons,  having  two  and  even  three 
crops,  should  the  weather  be  favourable  ; after  which,  by  manuring  the 
land,  you  could  crop  for  wheat,  and  by  further  manuring,  you  could 
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take  next  potatoes,  also  from  turnip  tilt  yon  can  sow  for  peas.&c.,  and 
ac  changes  are  made.  It  might  be  thought  unnecessary  to  grow  wheat, 
but  I am  told  yon  would  require  the  straw  for  manuring  purposes,  and 
it  is  also  necessary  for  cleaning  the  land. 

For  the  utilisation  of  the  capital,  the  following  implements,  horses, 


&o.,  would  be  required,  viz. : — 

Two  ploughs,  at  £8 £16 

Two  rollers,  at  £8  and  £5  . . 13 

One  patent  harrow,  at  £5 5 

One  York  seed,  at  £5 b 

Two  wagons,  at  £30  60 

Two  dung  carts,  at  £15 30 

One  Suffolk,  seven  farrows,  at  £12 12 

One  patent  sheim 3 

Forks,  shovels,  &a ti 

Harness  for  horse,  and  dung  cart  trace  harness 10 

Horses,  four  in  number,  at  £40  Iso 

Cows,  eight  in  number,  at  £25 2t»u 

Ducks  and  fowls,  about 10 

Pigs,  i sowb  for  breeding  purposes  (six  in  number) ....  20 

Realisation  of  farm  value 500 

Total £i050 


This  realisation  of  farm  value  means  that  on  taking  a farm  you 
would  have  to  take  the  value  of  all  land  spuddled,  and  the  straw 
manure,  and  fodder  valued  at  market  price ; and  this  sum  of  £500  is 
named  on  the  assumption  that  there  were  80  acres  of  arable  land, 
which  there  would  be  in  a farm  of  100  acres. 

Here  we  have  what  must  be  considered  the  first  outlay  necessary  to 
secure  plant  and  a start  in  live  stock  at  a cost  of  £1,050. 

With  reference  to  the  price  stated  for  implements,  those  given  are 
for  new;  but,  in  all  probability,  they  could  be  purchased  with  the 
other  realisations  of  the  farm,  and,  consequently,  could  be  obtained 
at  about  half  the  price. 

Respecting  cows,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  to  show  you 
the  importance  of  keeping  these  producers  of  the  best  and  most 
nutritious  flaid  for  the  use  of  man,  but  simply  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Craig’s  valuable  work  on  Ralahine,  who  informs  us  “ that  a good 
milch  cow  will  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  five 
months  after  calving,  and  daring  the  next  seven  months  an  average  of 
about  eight  quarts  per  day,  making  a yearly  supply  of  about  1,000 
gallons.  At  the  present  price  of  milk  and  butter,  it  is  the  most 
remunerative  way  of  converting  green  crops  and  roots  into  a condition 
suitable  for  human  food.”  He  further  says  “ that  a cow  is  capable  of 
producing  in  one  year  nutritive  and  fattening  ingredients  equal  in 
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amount  to  those  contained  in  3,099  pounds  of  butchers’  meat,”  or,  as 
he  forcibly  puts  it,  “ the  value  of  1,000  gallons  of  milk  at  8d,  £33  ; 
value  of  3,099  lbs.  of  meat,  at  5£d.,  should  be  worth  £71 ; difference 
in  favour  of  milk,  £38  i e.}the  production  of  milk  is  more  economical 
and  profitable  than  the  production  of  flesh  by  about  three  and  a half  to  one ; 
we  have,  therefore,  by  the  introduction  of  cows  on  the  farm,  a very 
profitable  investment. 

Again,  it  must  be  observed  that  for  the  first  year  at  least  sufficient 
funds  must  be  had  to  meet  the  current  wages  and  expenses  of  that 
year,  which,  no  doubt,  at  the  sale  of  the  yearly  produce  in  the  summer 
and  autumn,  supposing  you  had  an  average  crop,  would  be  paid  back, 
together  with  sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  capital,  depreciation,  &o. 
Should  this  be  realised  for  the  first  year,  and  even  the  second,  we 
should  be  doing  very  well.  But  coming  to  the  third,  and  succeeding 
years,  we  could  look  forward  for  something  better,  and  anticipate 
a respectable  dividend  on  purchases  ; this,  of  course,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  crops  would  be  blessed  with  average  years,  and  have  a ready 
market  for  the  sale  of  the  produce,  which  would  be  the  case  in  the 
latter  respect,  should  co-operative  socitties  federate  in  this  experiment. 

To  conduct  the  farm  it  will  require  the  services  of  the  following,  viz. : 
Managing  farmer  at  36  s.  per  week,  equal  to  £94  per  annum. 

Wagoner  at  18s.  per  week,  equal  to 47  ,, 

Wagoner’s  mate,  at  14s.  per  week,  equal  to  36  „ 

Labourers,  three  in  number,  at  18s.  each,  ,,  140  „ 

Dairyman,  at  18s.  per  week ,,  47  „ 

Maid,  at  10s.  per  week  „ 26  „ 

Boys,  two  in  number,  at  6s.  per  week  each  ,,  30  „ 

Extra  labour  for  thrashing,  &c  , about  ..  30  ,, 

Total  wages £450 

Adding  to  this  total  sum  of  £450  for  wages,  the  following,  viz. : — 

Keep  for  four  horses £100 

Keep  for  eight  cows 100 

Fowls  and  ducks,  aboat 10 

Seeds 50 

Rent  of  farm,  at  from  40s.  to  50s.  per  acre . . 250 

Rates  and  taxes,  inclcding  tithes 160 

Insurance,  about 30 

We  have  a total  of £1  150 

And  here  you  will  notice  that  this  estimated  expense  for  one  year, 
together  with  the  amount  to  be  laid  out  on  plant  and  live  stock, 
exceeds  the  sum  of  £2,000,  set  aside  for  capital,  by  about  £200  ; but, 
as  1 have  previously  intimated,  the  farming  implements  at  the  sale 
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would  be  purchased  at  half  the  price  of  new;  and  in  this  tberd  would 
be  effected  a saving  of  about  £200;  but  providing  for  all  new,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  sum  of  £1,150  for  working  expenses  would  not 
be  expended  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  but  would  be  incurred 
for  such  as  wages,  horse  and  cow  keep,  rent,  &c.,  during  the  progress 
of  the  year  ; and  as  regards  rent,  the  usual  custom  is  to  pay  it  balfc 
yearly,  the  whole  of  which  would  be  returned  by  the  salts  of  the 
produce,  and  this  could  be  safely  estimated  as  follows 

Taking  the  division  as  before  mentioned  for  the  first  year,  we  have— 


25  acres  of  wheat,  at  £11  per  acre  £275 

20  acres  of  barley,  at  £10  per  acre 200 

(Average  yield  from  five  to  six  quarters  per  acre  ) 

15  acres  of  oats,  at  £10  per  acre 150 

10  acres  of  peas,  beans,  or  mangel  wnrzd,  at  £13  per  acre. . 130 

15  acres  of  vegetables,  at  £20  per  acre  300 

8 acres  of  pasture,  for  cow  keep,  &c.  

7 acres  of  fruit,  at  £15  per  acre  105 

8 cows’  milk  produce,  say  900  gallons  each  per  year,  tqual 

7,200  gallons,  at  8d.  240 

Pigs  and  poultry  30 


£1430 

There  is,  therefore,  £1,430  estimated  sales  for  the  first  year,  and 
deducting  therefrom  working  expenses,  including  wages,  there  is  a 
gross  profit  of  £280,  which  could  be  disposed  of  as  follows,  viz. 


Administ  ation  (to  be  explained  hereafter) £60 

Interest  on  capital,  at  5 per  cent. 100 

Depreciation,  on  the  value  of  plant  and  live  stock,  esti- 
mated at  5 per  cent  on  £1,050. 52 

Beserve  fund,  about 68 


£280 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  ihere  is  no  provision  for  the  producer 
to  participate  in  the  profit,  but  I must  here  observe  that  there  is  really 
no  profit,  the  foregoing  being  but  gross  profit  to  pay  interest  on  capital, 
&o.  The  labourer,  the  producer,  has  been  already  paid  a fair  price  for 
his  labour,  which  is  included  in  the  £1,150,  but  until  the  appropriation 
of  the  above  £280,  the  capital  had  not  been  paid  its  wages  or  interest. 
Now,  the  capitalist  and  producer  are  equally  and  fairly  rewarded.  To 
explain  further,  and  keeping  in  view  the  proposal  for  the  producer  to 
share  in  the  profits,  and  as  we  hope  to  make  a fair  profit  in  the  third 
and  succeeding  years,  and  so  that  the  profits  should  be  equitably  divided 
between  the  producer,  capitalist,  and  customer,  let  it  be  assumed  that 
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the  gross  sales  for  one  year  amounted  to  £1,600.  Now,  deducting  the 


trade  expenses,  including 

Wages  ...••£1150 

Interest  on  capital,  at  5 per  cent 100 

Depreciation  at  5 per  cent 52 

Cost  of  administration 60 


Making  a total  of  £1,362,  we  shall  have  a net  profit  of  £238,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  above  proposal,  would  be  disposed  of  as 
follows,  viz. : — 


Wages,  as  before  estimated £450 

Interest  on  capital 100 


Giving  a total  of  £550  to  participate  in  the  profit,  that  each  wages, 
that  of  labour  and  that  of  capital  to  have  equal  percentage  of  the  net 
profit  of  £238,  viz.,  35  per  cent  (ie.), 


Share  of  profit  for  wages — labour 83 

,,  ,,  ,,  capital  83 

,,  ,,  reserve  fund — 20  per  cent 47 


„ „ customers,  at  about  10  per  cent  ....  25 

£238 

There  is  added  by  this  arrangement  about  18  per  cent  on  the  £450 
for  wages  ; about  4 per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  interest  or  wages,  on 
capital;  and  about  3£d.  in  the  £ on  purchases  of  £1,600;  and  thus 
giving  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  a thorough  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  farm. 

To  show  you  that  the  foregoing  amount  for  sales,  viz  , £1,600,  is 
no  fanciful  sum,  I will  here  give  the  income  and  expenditure  of  a 
farm  of  40  acres,  which,  without  any  further  comment,  will  speak  for 
itself,  and  shows  that  my  figures  are  practical.  This  farm  is  situated 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  near  to  Canterbury,  the  accounts  of  which, 
leaving  out  shillings,  &c.,  are  as  follows,  for  the  year  ending  1882  : — 

EXPENDITURE. 

£ 

Two  horses’  keep  and  shoeing 50 

Two  men  at  18s.  per  week  94 

Sixteen  acres  wheat,  seeds  for,  at  3 bnehels  per  acre  ....  16 

Ten  „ oats,  „ „ ,,  1 sack  „ ,,  ....  10 

Ten  „ barley,  „ „ „ 1 ,,  „ „ ....  10 

Two  acres  mangel  wurzel,  seeds  for,  at  7ib.  per  acre,  at 

Is.  per  lb 1 

Two  acres  potatoes,  seeds  for,  10  sacks  per  acre 8 
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£ 

Cost— 35o.  per  acre  to  dig  up  the  potatoes  4 

Labour  on  wurzels  1 

Rent,  tithe,  and  assessment 140 

Balance  profit 157 

£491 

INCOME. 

£ 

Wheat,  6 qrs.  per  acre,  at  40s 192 

Barley,  5 „ „ ,,  at  40s 100 

Oats,  14  ,,  „ ,,  at  21s 147 

Mangel  wurzel,  18  tons  per  acre 22 

Two  acres  potatoes,  at  £15 30 


£491 

This  completes  my  answer  to  the  first  question.  The  second  question, 
respecting  the  most  suitable  position — The  most  central  point  of  a 
district,  in  which  there  are  co-operative  societies,  should  be  the  first 
consideration,  having  a due  regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  farm,  for 
it  is  obvious  by  fixing  on  this  centre  the  farm  is  the  shortest  possible 
distance  from  its  customers.  Colchester  and  Ipswich  districts  have 
been  named  as  places  suitable  to  try  the  experiment,  but,  I think  none 
can  be  found  better  than  the  East  Kent  district,  known  by  many  as 
the  garden  of  England.  And  it  will  require  no  reasoning  to  show  that 
a farm  situated  within  about  a three  mile  radius  of  Sittingbourne 
would  be  the  best  position  for  the  societies  in  the  East  Kent  district, 
as  it  would  be  near  to  the  main  railway  line  to  the  junction  leading  to  the 
Sheerness  societies,  and  bring  all  within  easy  reach,  having  every 
railway  facility  for  delivery  of  the  produce,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  River  and  District,  all  the  societies  are  within  a nine  mile  radius 
of  the  farm. 

Respecting  the  third  question,  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  land 
should  be  taken — I find  it  is  the  practice  in  many  places  to  hire  farms 
on  a running  lease  for  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty-one  years,  and  this 
certainly  appears  to  be  a good  arrangement,  and  one  that  I should 
recommend  to  any  federation  or  association  on  taking  a farm,  and,  if 
possible,  to  arrange  to  purchase  at  the  end  of  the  lease  at  the  value  of 
the  farm  when  first  taken ; you  thereby  secure  the  value  of  the  labour 
and  improvements  that  may  have  been  made  thereon. 

I now  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  question  to  be  answered,  viz., 
what  would  be  the  best  method  of  getting  the  capital  and  governing 
the  association  ? The  former  part  of  the  question,  I know,  could  be 
better  answered  by  those  who  have  had  experience  in  organising 
associations,  but  I would  suggest  that  the  capital  be  raised  in  £5 
transferable  shares ; and  for  this  district,  supposing  each  of  the 
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societies  therein  subscribed 

in  the  following  manner, 

the  proposed 

capital  would  be  realised,  viz 
Sheerness  Co-operative. 

. . . 120  shares  at  £5 

„ . Economical  . 

...162  

Sittingbourne 

...40  „ 

200 

Faversham 

...60  ” 

, . . . 300 

New  Brompton 

. ..  6 ” 

, . . . 30 

Greenstreet 

...  6 ” 

. . . 30 

River  and  District 

£2000 

These  amounts  are  based  on  the  probable  conditions  of  the  respective 
societies ; and  here  I would  observe  that  the  labourers’  union  of  any 
district  where  this  experiment  might  be  made  should  be  induced  to 
join  with  the  societies  in  taking  up  shares,  and  thus  find  employment 
for  some  of  its  members. 

The  above  capital  might  be  paid  in  this  manner— on  taking  the  farm, 
£3  per  share,  equal  to  £1,200,  and  the  other  £2  to  be  paid  in  two 
instalments  of  £1  each,  at  intervals  of  three  months  from  date  of 
taking  the  farm.  You  can  by  this  plan  cover  the  expenses  for  that 
portion  of  the  year  in  which  there  are  no  returns  for  labour. 

^Respecting  the  administration  or  governing  the  association,  there 
should  be  a representative  from  each  society  and  the  labourers’  union, 
if  this  latter  body  join  the  federation.  From  these  representatives 
there  should  be  selected  the  secretary,  president,  treasurer  (if  you  have 
one),  and  the  remainder  of  the  committee.  Here  1 would  suggest  that 
this  committee  could  perform  the  duties  of  the  district  association 
committee  for  co-operative  propagandist  work.  The  cost  of  governing 
1 have  put  at  £60,  to  cover  rail  expenses,  <fee.,  and  a small  remuneration 
to  the  secretary,  president,  and  committee ; and,  respecting  the  duties, 
they  are  such  as  would  present  themselves  very  readily  to  us  who  are 
accustomed  to  supervise  the  working  of  societies,  and,  therefore,  need 
not  be  further  referred  to  in  this  paper. 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  add  that  I hope  co-operators  will  take 
this  subject  into  their  consideration,  and  take  the  step  with  no  mean 
spirit,  for  I am  confident  that  you  will  have  a safe,  and,  withal,  a 
remunerative  investment  for  your  surplus  capital,  and  would  be 
answering  the  call  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  “ Come  and  help  us.” 

It  might  be  said,  by  making  it  a federated  scheme,  you  place  the 
labourer  in  a very  little  better  position  than  he  would  be  to  a just  and 
fair  individual  farmer.  It  may  be  so,  but  does  it  not  impress  you  with 
this  fact,  that  we  the  working  people  of  towns  taking  this  step,  and 
being  prosperous  therein,  are  opening  the  eyes  of  the  labourer  to 
another  fact,  that  the  very  thing  they  are  agitating  for,  and  that  justly 
to,  can  be  reached  by  combination,  far  easier  and  better  than  it  can 
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by  legislation,  and  instead  of  wasting  their  hard  savings  in  walking  in 
procession,  &c.,  they  wonld  have  an  impetus  to  combine  together,  and 
employ  safely  their  now  wasted  capital. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  this  paper  has  been  prepared,  with  a 
view  of  ultimately  benefiting  the  agricultural  labourer,  of  developing 
the  principles  and  Btill  further  spreading  the  benefits  of  co-operation ; 
and  I would  say  further  to  the  working  people  of  towns,  who  have 
already  reaped  the  benefits  of  co-operation,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet : — 

Is  it  true  freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  your  own  dear  sake, 

And  then  in  hard-won  ease  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a debt. 

No ! True  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  your  brothers  bear, 

And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  in  making  others  free. 


Co-operative  Printing  Society  17,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester. 


